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The effects of isolation on women and children in South Australia 's Outback in 
the 1950s. How did women respond to the isolation, and how did they create 
networks? 



Introduction 



The Outback of South Australia takes up 83 per cent of the state yet has only 
1 per cent of the population. It lies within latitudes 26 degrees S and 32 degrees 
S, and longitudes 129 degrees E and 141 degrees E. The area mass is 
189,000,000 acres or 295,000 square miles. Rainfall is sparse yielding 10 
inches (400 mis) per year in a good year with drought a constant companion. It 
is the driest part in the driest state of Australia. The landscape varies from 
gibber plain (flat stones that soak up the heat of summer causing the 
temperatures to go over 50 degrees C), to red sand hills, as well as the 
characteristic "tent-hills" formations. Clay-pans, low granite outcrops and rock- 
holes also dominate the landscape. Native vegetation consists of eucalyptus 
trees along river courses, native pine, mulga, salt-and bluebush, and spinifex. 
This is the Outback of Far North North- West South Australia, and it is 
inevitable that the majority of those there suffer some form of isolation, 
especially women. 

Isolation could be alleviated by adequate roads and transport, however, the 
roads that led from Port Augusta in the 1950s into the Far North North- West 
area were dirt or tracks. The main dirt road went to Alice Springs and travellers 
and vehicles would be covered in red dust by end of journey. Any passing 
traffic was blinded by the obliterating dust causing the driver to slow down or 
stop until vision was cleared. Between the Western Australia border and the dry 
salt claypan of Lake Torrens are numerous salt lakes and lagoons. The 
Transcontinental railway line which goes through the area from Port Augusta 
to Perth, and the Alice Springs line that spurs from Marree up through Anna 
Creek Station and the western side of Lake Eyre provided small sidings for 
exchanges. The majority of the population of the Far North North- West 
Outback in the 1950s not only congregated in the railway sidings along the lines 
but also in three substantial towns, Kingoonya (population 140), Tarcoola 
(225), and Oodnadatta, (130). Services available at the towns included store, 
hotel (both had fuel facilities), school, hall, post office and sundry buildings. A 
police station and hospital were situated at Tarcoola and Oodnadatta as were the 
occasional airstrip. The rest of the population was scattered among the pastoral 
properties of the Far North North- West area, where sheep stations were 
prevalent below the dingo fence and cattle stations above it. Most of the subject 
matter in this thesis encompasses these properties. 



I intend to demonstrate the impact isolation had on women in the outback, 
how they attempted to reduce their isolation and how they developed their own 



unique or indispensable roles on the stations. Station life created its own 
politics, including multi-generational ownerships; the prevailing rural ideology; 
the effects of death or divorces, and how women dealt with those politics is the 
main focus of this thesis. I intend to show how women created networks and 
how, in creating those networks, lessened the intense loneliness and isolation of 
life in the outback. 

The primary sources I will use for an immediate overview are the Pernatty 
Diaries covering the years 1927-1959 and the personal diaries of Ina Morton 
and Agnes French . These diaries will be used throughout the chapters, whereas 
the other primary sources will be chapter specific such as the Air Doctor 
magazines of the Flying Doctor Service 1946-1962 which include the Port 
Augusta School of the Air from 1958. Two other primary sources are Ernestine 
Hill's Flying Doctor Calling, and The Great Australian Loneliness. Though 
the property diaries I will use are from one property, Pernatty Station, they are 
indicative of the lifestyle of other pastoral stations. The majority of these 
properties were owner-occupied while the rest had managers to run them. It was 
considered to be a man's world as the life was difficult and in drought even 
worse, yet behind the facade women as well as children were equally as 
important to the functioning of the property. The following chapters will show 
how the women especially dealt with the hardships and vagaries of pastoral life 
in the 1950s, while caring for the family, and in some cases, the workers on the 
property. 

Secondary sources which deal with the outback of South Australia in the 
1950s are difficult to find. Several writers show women as strong and 
pragmatic. Margaret Alston, in 1990, believed women in rural areas needed to 
be self-sufficient, as did Jean Ashton, who in 1971, wrote about how women 
quickly realized the benefit for networking the School of the Air would bring. 
Other authors concentrated on the problems of isolation. Jennifer Isaacs, in 1990 
, while portraying the isolation showed how the women created strong roles for 
themselves. Kerry James, in 1989, and Margaret Alston in 1995 , discussed the 
problems of domestic violence and the inability of women to leave the 
properties. Several autobiographies dealt with women who chose to work in the 
outback. Jeanette Dunne, in 1998, described her life as a nurse in the outback, 
while governesses had no historians although they played a major role in the 
education of children, especially before School of the Air. A collection of 
anecdotes, published by R.I.C.E. (Remote and Isolated Children's Exercise), in 
2002, gave a selection of experiences of women who experienced life in the 
outback, and their feelings. There are sources which deal with New South 
Wales, Northern Territory, Western Australia and Queensland; from personal 
experience, conditions and lifestyle in South Australia were similar. Sources 
about women at this time have been equally difficult to find and have only been 
mentioned as an adjunct to men's work. 

In this thesis I will make use of Geoffrey Blainey's The Tyranny of 



Distance ; and Jennifer Isaac's Pioneer women of the bush and outback , among 
many others in chapter one. Margaret Alston's edited Rural Women Key papers 
Number 1, and her The Women on the Land The Hidden Heart of Rural 
Australia, will be used for the chapter on Health and Welfare. Although many 
of the secondary sources that are used within this chapter have been written in 
the 1990s they are indicative of the situations confronted by the women in the 
1950s in the South Australian outback. Some of the secondary sources to be 
used in the final chapter on education are by various members of academia. K. 
S. Cunningham's Primary Education by Correspondence , S. Giles' The 
Provision of Education Services in Country Areas , and R. M. Phillips' The 
South Australian Correspondence School and Schools of the Air will be 
included along with Patricia Lloyd's You Can't Say No . 

In chapter one, I will examine family politics, the social life on a pastoral 
station and the way women adapted. I will determine how the ownership of the 
property was decided and what happened to women when divorce or death 
occurred. I will analyze the problems of isolation, the station owner's wife and 
children, and also those women who worked on stations. I will investigate the 
difficulties of travelling the vast distances, and will try to discover how much 
time there was for leisure, and how the people on the properties entertained 
themselves. 

In chapter two, I will determine how isolation affected the health and welfare 
of those who lived on the properties, and how the burden fell mostly on women. 
I will examine what psychological problems isolation brought, and I will see 
what assistance was available to the sick or injured. Lastly, I will try to ascertain 
how women created networks, how they communicated, and how they were 
brought together. 

Chapter three will deal with education, and the differences in attitude to male 
and female education. I will examine the effects of going to boarding school on 
children and on their parents. I will deal with the strategies used to educate 
children before, or instead of, going away to school. I will also attempt to 
determine how isolation grew lesser for women and children. 



Chapter 1 



"Lighting plant installed by Coopers Expert. Contributed by Agnes 
French. First lights March 22 1950. " 

Walter David French 



Family Politics and Social Life 

The isolation of properties in the Far North North-West outback created 
problems, mainly for women. Some women were urban born and had to deal not 
only with loneliness, but with family politics where wills, partnerships, 
intergenerational ownership meant a patriarchal minefield. They, in the main, 
created their own small network around the property. They arranged outings and 
visits within the property boundaries and managed to create social events from 
such occasions as the visit to the 'Tea and Sugar' train. The small measure of 
control many women wielded gave them a feeling of control and self worth. 

Life on a pastoral property consisted of unspoken rules and complexities 
especially in the 1950s. Within the dynamics of family and social life the private 
sphere was the women's domain while men were the public faces of the 
property. The legal instruments that determined the fate of a family property 
were wills and partnerships. Not all properties of the Far North North-West 
Outback were family owned. Properties were bought as investments by firms or 
shareholders who installed managers to run the properties. However the main 
focus here is the family run property. The ownership of pastoral properties 
passed from father to son through wills, usually to the eldest son. On occasion a 
property would be passed on to the son-in-law but not to the daughter. The will 
allowed the father (or grandfather) to indicate the sons and sons-in-law who 
would take full control and responsibility of outstations that had been under 
their charge from the parent property. This applied in 1927 to Pernatty Station 
as it gained its independence from the parent South Gap Station (through the 
estate of W H Greenfield) with son-in-law Walter David French becoming 
owner-occupier. He was by then married to Greenfield's eldest daughter Agnes. 
Many other stations whether sheep or cattle became entities in their own right 
after the dispensation of wills, such as Roxby Downs or Purple Downs to name 
but two. This follows rural researcher Elaine Crosby's et al argument in the 
1997 paper Succession and Inheritance on Australian Family Farms, who 
believed that there was a distinct rural ideology in which farming or pastoralism 
was seen as a male occupation with high value placed on self reliance, 
independence and hard work. In this ideology, women were seen as unequal and 
subordinate to the male, and were viewed as dependents who were excluded 
from inheritance of land. As a consequence, the males inherited the family 
property. 



Some of the pastoral properties in the Far North North- West of the 1950s 
had partnerships which included father and mother (as heads of household) and 
sons. Daughters-in-law were included for taxation purposes especially if the 
amount of shares for the sons thrust them into a higher tax bracket. 
Partnerships were not without problems. Breaking a partnership because sons 
wanted to go their own way, created problems. For instance Walter David, 
Agnes, and eldest son Walter took Pernatty, Yeltacowie and Mount Gunson; 
while Corraberra Station was bought for Tom French, and Mundallio Station 
was bought for Jack French. All causing financial difficulties for the parent 
property. A dispute over how a property should be run, or bad feelings 
between the 'matriarch' and daughters-in-law led to problems within the 
family. As with wills a dissolution of a partnership took time to finalise as all 
assets and liabilities were audited and movable plant inspected by the Stock 
Agent, and the ex-partner/s paid out accordingly. For women who married the 
sons and lived on a property on which the parents-in-law still resided and were 
in complete control, difficulty in establishing one's place within the family 
would be the cause of friction. Another area which would have an effect on 
women in the 1950s was death duties. Under the Commonwealth Estate Duty 
Act of 1914 pastoral properties were able to get a preferential concession on 
death duties on succession that was up to $40,000 in value. However, between 
$140,000 to $250,000 the concession rate would decline to zero thereby leaving 
the primary producer to pay duties on an amount owing. The death duty payable 
to both the Commonwealth and the State on a property valued at $140,000 was 
$30,000 . These duties put some properties in financial difficulties especially 
if the deceased had young children and as yet the property was not viable 
enough to have sufficient funds to pay. The wife may not therefore have been in 
a position to refinance the property or have legal possession to do so. Should 
the widow own any part of a property after the death of her husband then the 
children were required to pay further death duties at her death. In essence 
death duties could delay the upgrading and maintenance of a property, or 
prevent the employment of extra staff, possibly for several years. 

Divorce, in the 1950s, carried a social stigma for women. As we have seen 
above, the 'distinct rural ideology' meant that the woman's role was to uphold 
the patriarchal conservative values of the pastoral family and be involved with 
looking after children and keeping the homestead running. Divorce, in the 
1950s, was difficult for women, however not many divorces occurred within the 
pastoral families of the Far North North- West area. The few that did were 
arranged so that the husband stayed on the property while the wife had three 
choices. She could stay on the property and care for any children, live elsewhere 
and receive an income via a trustee account, or receive a lump sum. The 
woman would be unable to claim any part of the family property in a settlement. 
If a woman chose to stay on the property, the 'rural ideology' of looking after 
dependents would come into play. Most pastoral families were very concerned 
at keeping their 'good name' and would not like adverse public attention from 
the nearest town frequented by them. It was not, however, always a freely 



given care, it could be grudgingly given. Ina, herself, was ignored by her father 
in law until the birth of the first son. Living on a pastoral property in the 1950s 
was, for many women, a different, lonely, challenging and at times difficult life. 

Most of the pastoral properties of the Far North North-West of the Outback 
suffered from isolation in some form or another, and women bore the brunt of 
that isolation. Gretchen Poiner believes that "being alone makes you see you 
can be contented in isolation but it doesn't make you seek it", therefore a way of 
combatting that isolation is to presume that the lifestyle is superior. The 
disadvantages disappear if an assumption of 'innocence, simplicity and 
steadfastness' takes place to combat the pastoral stations isolation. 
Consequently, there were ways to combat that isolation. The outback is not 
empty as many think, and after rain even the desert blooms. There were things 
to do. For example, Agnes, the Pernatty Station owner's wife, Mildred, the 
daughter in law, Ina, the granddaughter in law, Beth, Ina's daughter, the cook 
and the housemaids, often went for picnics when the wildflowers bloomed. 
They would also journey within Pernatty' s boundaries (Pernatty was 800 square 
miles) to visit other women on the outstations of Yeltacowie or Mount Gunson. 
Several times throughout the 1950s they visited the grave of the explorer 
William Coulthard who died of thirst 10th March 1858. The grave is situated on 
the sandhills overlooking Old Pernatty homestead near Pernatty Creek. They 
also paid visits to South Gap. Such was the isolation, preparing the shearers 
quarters for the August shearing was another highlight. The women would also 
go to the annual July races in Port Augusta ensuring a pleasant change of 
scenery. On these visits or journeys, they were mostly driven by a male even 
though Ina and the cook could drive. 

This reluctance to let women drive is odd, even counterproductive. Although 
few women had driving licences some could drive and would, if permitted to 
drive, save time. The roads from Port Augusta and other rural centres to the 
Outback were graded dirt roads, while the roads to the properties were little 
more than tracks. Both would be either impassable or need to be driven with 
great care after rain. Vehicles were becoming more frequent on these roads 
especially with those surplus from the Defence Forces after World War II, and 
with the Menzies government lifting petrol rationing in February 1950. We 
have seen that not many women had driving licences and had to rely on one of 
the men to drive them to either a railway siding to catch a train or to a township. 
A train that was heavily used and greatly anticipated by most pastoral people in 
the Far North North-West was the "Tea and Sugar". This train was a mixed 
goods train which travelled 1,700 kilometres from Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie 
once a week, servicing the fettlers and station people with essential supplies, 
groceries, a butchery, and other items, on the Trans Australia railway, and took 
130 hours to complete the one way journey. Although it carried passengers no 
timetable showed it as such, as people only knew of it by word of mouth. 
Often family members, station hands, governesses and housemaids used the 
train to get to a particular siding to be picked up from or let on a train, having 



advised the property by passing stock agent, or mail that they were coming. 
This was another way to relieve isolation. The mail bags for the properties that 
were serviced by the line were collected either by the guard for safety at the 
station building or by the waiting station hand who was to collect the goods for 
the property. Pernatty's mail day was Thursday and to be sure of meeting the 
train someone would leave about 7.30 a.m. for the hour's trip to Bookaloo 
railway siding . For other properties not serviced by the train, a mail contractor 
from Port Augusta would deliver the mail, goods and the 

occasional passenger to a designated area. Many of the pastoral women would 
eagerly anticipate their letters from family and friends. On the occasions when 
the anticipated letters did not come many felt devastated. If a husband forgot to 
bring a magazine such as The Women's Weekly or New Idea back from a trip 
he had taken into town there would be floods of tears and depression as well. 
The letters were the voices of the people they felt close to, could tell their fears 
and happiness to, and became a lifeline to another reality for some. When ever 
the stock agent came or near relatives visited they would pick the mail up from 
the Post Office and bring it along. At least once a year a clergyman would visit 
the pastoral properties to conduct services or even christen someone. For the 
women it was a rejuvenation better than church because a special tea was put on 
and it became a social event. These visiting men could talk to the station men as 
well for they were not frightened to pitch in and help around the place. 

An area that the women had almost total control over was the food store and 
commodities. This control gave a woman a sense of worth and importance. This 
was her domain and gave her a certain status. The food supplies for the pastoral 
properties of the Far North North- West were ordered and collected once a 
month. A property could have up to thirty people working from the homestead 
while several worked from the outstations on the property. Whoever did the 
list for the stores had to coordinate for all and be sure that enough was ordered. 
If not then there would be no extra unless someone was going into town. The 
order not only included packaged foods but also laundry goods. The food order 
for a month might be 6 pounds rice, 2 cases preserved fruit, 2 cases jam (plum 
and apricot each), 9 pounds butter, 12 boxes pastry mix, 6 pounds tea, 12 
packets bush biscuits, 2 dozen tinned peas, and several bags of flour and sugar. 
Razor blades, toothbrushes, soap, boxes of Rinso washing powder, clothing 
whitener (which was blue), as well as reels of cotton, calico and other 
assortments would be included. The station owner would list the amounts of 
fuel, diesel, petrol, kerosene needed as well as other sundry matters for the 
maintenance of the property. Usually this type of order would be trucked up 
from the fuel depot at Port Augusta. A notebook was held in the store in which 
each person would write in what had been taken from the store and who by. At 
the end of the month the tally would be produced by the station owner to be 
taken out of the wages. Most of the workers were given board and keep but 
there were some items which were not covered. 



For perishable food refrigeration came in various ways. Pastoral properties 
provided electricity by several methods in the 1950s. Most properties used 32 
volt freelite wind generators supported by kerosene lamps at night but by the 
beginning of the 1950s 240 volt generators were being installed. Agnes French 
contributed this generator for the homestead and her eldest son's family. 
However although an electric fridge was installed the old kerosene fridges had 
to continue being used because the generator would stop for mechanical 
problems. Also it was turned off about 9 p.m. because of the noise it made and 
would not be started again until afternoon. This ensured the continued use of the 
freelite until 1959 when the decision to keep the generator going most of the day 
was made. Many of the household goods were of 32 volt vintage and were 
changed to 240 volt. If the women wanted to use any of the newer models of 
iron, washing machine or vacuum cleaner, they needed to check that the 
generator had oil and fuel. Often they would be dirtier when finished as the 
generator house was not kept clean. Many of the properties kept the old irons 
which were heated on the wood stove that was used every day and the women 
used them. Evaporative coolers and fans were installed in many of the pastoral 
properties especially in the kitchen in summer as the heat would go above 50 
degrees centigrade with a wood stove going. The 1950s was the watershed of 
the pastoral properties as the Far North North-West Outback station 
management became more technological, mechanical and not so labour 
intensive as before. Although the wealthier properties that were near the 
electricity grid went onto mains power, for the other properties the price was 
exorbitant, so the 240 volt generators were a compromise, but provided a small 
measure of comfort. 

We should now examine what women did on the stations and discover how 
they dealt with isolation. The women who made up the households of the 
pastoral properties of the Far North North-West Outback in the 1950s consisted 
of the wife, daughter/s (when living there) and daughter/s-in-law, a cook (single 
or married), housemaids and governess/nanny. On many of the properties the 
daughter could be the maid. In general, housework seems all they did. The 
cook was the earliest to rise at 5.30am to get the wood fire going to cook 
breakfast. Most breakfasts consisted of cereals, toast and a cooked course be it 
bacon and eggs, scrambled eggs or mince on toast to name a few. Many of the 
cooks came as part of a married couple with the husband doing outside jobs 
such as feeding the fowls, milking the cows (when available), chopping and 
sawing the wood and stacking for general use, and other jobs around the house. 
Some of the properties would have available a separate cabin for the couple's or 
cook's use as home while others had an area set aside within the main house. 
Housemaids did the housework, dusting, mending, ironing, helping with the 
laundry, washing the floors. However, the station owner's wife was a household 
manager. She managed the other women in the household and was at times the 
personnel manager who seemed to solve, or attempt to solve all the problems, 
not just household problems, but emotional problems also. 



Many of the housemaids were Aboriginal people who were sent by the 
United Aborigines' Mission through Colebrook Home, Quorn to work as 
domestics on various properties. The Mission suggested a rate of payment for 
each girl or woman who then would receive l/5th of the wage in cash while the 
rest was sent to the Mission to go in a Trust fund for her expenses. It was then 
up to her to write to them for money to buy a dress or other expenses. A letter 
would also advise where they were to be met. Sometimes a letter was sent to 
enquire if the girl or woman was satisfactory and if monies had been sent to the 
Mission. In her article on "Pastoral Stations and Reserves", Peggy Brock 
showed that many of the pastoral properties in the Far North North-West of the 
Outback acknowledged the right of the "Aboriginal people ... to remain on or in 
close proximity to their traditional lands by exchanging labour for the right to 
remain on the land." Both white and Aboriginal women had variations on the 
length of stay on a property; some stayed for years, others months. Women 
were unable to go into town everyday to shop or meet with people. Many of the 
women on the properties were miles away from the nearest station, some 17 
miles others over 100 miles. Even women on the outstations did not see those 
from the main homestead everyday. They had early morning rises as work 
began at 7.30 am, and worked around the house for twelve hours a day 
sometimes more. This depended on whether the sheep or cattle were to be 
mustered, branded, or shorn. Most depended on what the men needed to do on a 
particular day. Apart from schooling and their age, children would either help 
the men or the women appreciating an extra hand in the yard or house. 
Sometimes if a girl was old enough to do either the housemaid's work or help in 
the kitchen, then the cook and/or housemaid could go on holidays. The 
children were an appendage of the workforce available on properties and were 
expected to follow orders or instructions. For the adult females however the 
reasons for working on pastoral properties were varied. 

Many women on pastoral properties came from the cities and towns. Some 
came from broken marriages, and had children of their own. Others had 
husbands who were in gaol for one reason or another. Many were single 
women who thought working on a pastoral property would be different, 
including widows who did not want to be on a pension. The payments to 
widows varied from a maximum weekly payment of £3. 7s. 6d. to £4. 5s. They 
were allowed a maximum income including the pension from £6.17s.6d. to 
£7. 15s. However the governments of each state had to pay deserted wives or 
women whose husbands were incarcerated a special benefit for six months 
before going on the Commonwealth's Social Security system. Working on a 
pastoral property then enabled a woman either to boost the amount of pension 
she was receiving because the wage included board and keep, or to receive full 
wages. Governesses were paid £200 per annum, married cooks £14 per week, 
single cooks £6 per week (female), while payments to the Aboriginal 
housemaids varied depending on experience (between 30/- to 50/- per week 
with l/5th sent to the United Aborigines Mission). A white housemaid received 
£5 per week. 



Although the women were on the properties for different reasons they did 
have a form of network between them. They would go visiting the outstations to 
meet up with the women there for afternoon tea, or picnics, even birthday 
parties. The Aboriginal women were not left behind for they were just as 
welcome. Alcohol was not permitted on some of the properties, although 
occasionally methylated spirits was drunk by some of the white stockmen. The 
spirits were eventually locked away by the woman looking after the store and 
the key put in a safe place. Entertainment varied on the properties. Many had a 
tennis court and cricket pitch and unless the men were working on a Sunday 
everyone had lunch together and had a sports afternoon. Sometimes people from 
other properties would be invited over. There were film projectors (8 mm film) 
in some of the homes and pictures would be shown on a Saturday night. 
Battery operated radios were found in all the houses with the women listening to 
the ABC radio play "Blue Hills", or 5AU's "Dr. Paul". The "Adventures of Hop 
Harrigan and Tank Tinker", the ABC's "Children Hour" and "Argonauts Club" 
were the children's time for the radio. Christmas Day, New Year's Day and the 
Easter weekend were times of big dinners and entertaining relatives and the 
workers. Most of the women enjoyed putting on a feast as it brought people 
together. It was the time when everyone seemed equal. A mobile library began 
servicing the pastoral properties in 1958 which was met with appreciation by the 
women and the children. Most of the people on the properties had holidays 
throughout the year. Some went to Port Augusta, others to Adelaide or 
interstate. If not far from a town (two hours or so) some of the workers would 
go to the drive-in for the evening and be back at work for 7.30 a.m. next day. 
In 1954 quite a few families from various properties of the Far North North- 
West went to Whyalla to see the Queen in March then ventured to Adelaide in 
the April to look at the Coronation robes. In 1957 many went to see the Irish 
Guard band performing in Port Augusta. The women would enjoy the 
companionship that these outings gave them. The women employees did their 
work no matter the weather or isolation. Yet the times of being together at those 
special times and events made it possible to endure the isolation and distances 
that enveloped these pastoral properties. However as the 1950s progressed the 
women would experience changes that would ensure that isolation would 
decline. The Royal Flying Doctor base at Port Augusta gave women an 
opportunity to be involved in other work and allow for emergency medical aid 
to be at the push of a button. It would too, be a revelation for school work in the 
home. 

We see therefore, that while the women of the outback endured great 
loneliness and hardship, in no way were they little mice. They created networks 
among themselves and the female workers. In addition, they established roles 
which, while not making themselves indispensable, made sure they had a strong 
position on the station. The women who worked as cooks, maids or 
governesses, if they did their work well, also created strong positions. Women 
on outback stations, while still being subject to the prevailing 'rural ideology', 



had more power, and control, than is generally accepted. Yes, there were 
emotional problems, but they are everywhere. Isolation is not the only cause. 
Most withstood and created a place for themselves. 



Chapter 2 
Health and Welfare 



"Why not provide for the women in isolated places some service which was 
lacking to our pioneer women ? What would the pioneers themselves have 
recommended? They had suffered the dread of sickness without medical 
assistance, and the loneliness which isolation imposes. Could occasional 
companionship and some form of health service be provided for the women still 
facing life in the outback? " Airdoctor 1946 



In this chapter we need to explore how women coped without a doctor or a 
hospital in reasonably close proximity, and how they created emotionally 
fulfilling networks. We also gain an understanding of what the Royal Flying 
Doctor Service brought to women of the outback. They were given a degree of 
self-sufficiency and satisfaction which created a feeling of well-being. They 
achieved not only medical support, but emotional support from communicating 
with other women. 

Isolation on the Far North North-West pastoral properties was felt largely by 
the women who lived on them. The distances between station to station could 
range from an hour's drive or half a day. Outstations on any property were 
closer but it still entailed some distance of driving in a Land Rover or hitching 
up a horse and cart (even in the 1950s) if a woman wished to see another. Some 
of the younger women might have been able to drive a vehicle but mostly a 
station hand needed to be free from other duties to take them. Even if they had a 
good relationship with their husbands there were times when women needed 
more of a network of support. Often times a woman could feel that they were 
the only ones in existence on the property for the land would go on for miles 
into the distance around them. Loneliness was a strange mate for some of the 
urban born women as they adjusted to the pastoral life and found themselves 
under the scrutiny of the husband's parents. The difficulty for the new wife in 
trying to assert her own opinions and individuality in the marriage, and 
adjusting to her husband's role within the pastoral framework, came under 
pressure from the older members of the property to follow the 'rules' as 
established by the 'rural ideology'. Sociologist Shirley Gould's chapter on 
'Family Problems of Farm Women' shows how a woman can feel devalued as a 
person and not be in control of her life under these circumstances. It was the 
partnership that decided how the money from the property was disbursed and to 
whom. Hence family conflicts could be a problem and stressful but as rural 
sociologist Kerry James states, for the men it was "the interest of the [pastoral 
property] first, ...[and] as an economic necessity" that was the primary concern, 
and the home was secondary. Emotions were seen as a woman's problem and 



needed to be dealt with in private. Stress and insecurity within the family 
inculcated loneliness because the woman would be unable to express her needs 
for the comfort of the home to her husband let alone the parents. Some women 
experienced the ignominy of the husband talking over them because the male 
deemed what the female had to say to be unimportant. This is borne out by 
the 1980s rural studies by Ken Dempsey contained in Women in Rural 
Australia. Women in some ways were as invisible to the hierarchy of the 
pastoral property as were children. Only when the next heir was born (grandson) 
might the station owner deign to speak with her. This was not the only reason 
for depression. A married couple, Mr and Mrs Pearson, after their new-born 
baby died in early December 1955, went to Pernatty to begin as cook and yard- 
man. However, Mrs Pearson was unable to work on the pastoral property due to 
her post-natal depression and the grief at losing the baby. She was far away 
from her own support base even though her husband was her closest support. 
They left on 29th December 1955. Giving a child up for adoption was a 
difficult decision and caused depression in some women for life. For some 
women having two children, no home, and no husband for financial support, 
caused difficult choices to be made. Being on a pension may not have been 
anathema to them, but a single mother with children had difficulties getting 
employment and sometimes society was intolerant towards a woman with 
children but without a husband no matter what the reason. Setting up a garden 
against the harshness of the surrounding outback helped women to combat 
loneliness and depression. Most of the women found that gardens gave them 
pleasure even if keeping the plants thriving, as well as supplying the house with 
fresh vegetables, was hard work. It kept at bay the insecurities for a couple of 
hours a day. Suicidal feelings were also a result of the loneliness and 
depression. Some women found they could not cope with station life, but could 
not leave because it was the husband's home, although it was her job to make it 
a home or she had no money of her own, no transport, and who would have the 
children? Many husbands did give their wives an allowance of £50 once or 
twice a year, while Agnes received income from her partnership in Pernatty. 
This amounted to £750 per year. However, the majority of husbands regarded 
themselves as the breadwinner and consequently paid all the accounts for the 
wife as well. So for some women isolation caused loneliness, depression and 
sometimes suicidal feelings. However the majority of women living on the 
pastoral properties of the Far North North-West were members of the property, 
with all its perquisites, even if their position was in the home. 

Sickness and accidents were a part of life on these properties be it outside or 
inside work. Pneumonia, mumps, boils, tonsilitis and measles were some of the 
sicknesses that were dealt with by the women. On Pernatty Station the station 
owner, Walter David French, became ill in October 195 1, and needed an 
ambulance from Port Augusta. This ensured that at least three to four and a half 
hours passed before the ambulance arrived to pick him up because someone 
needed to go to Port Augusta to raise the alarm. In October 1955, also on 
Pernatty Station, a worker had a bad fall from a motorbike. The utility in which 



he was carried was met on the way to Port Augusta by the ambulance after a 
telephone call was made from Bookaloo. In both these instances the women 
made the patients comfortable as best as they could and travelled with them. 
The roads would have jolted the men greatly. A child in May 1958, was driven 
from Pernatty Station to Port Augusta, a journey of 87 miles, in severe pain 
from appendicitis over these same roads but after rain had fallen. The journey 
took about three hours to get to the doctor and while the mother, Ina, drove, the 
property cook, Mrs Parkinson, made sure the child was not in too much pain. 
The appendix was removed that night. 

Eventually in the mid 1950s, the younger women took to driving to relieve 
the men. Accidents and sickness happened any time so there needed to be an 
alternative to the men driving . Many of the workers and families from the 
pastoral properties had tetanus injections from the medic van on the 'Tea and 
Sugar' train at various stops along the Transcontinental railway line to 
Kalgoorlie. Polio injections were administered from the train as well which 
saved many families from having to drive for hours getting to a doctor in a 
town. Most of the women on the pastoral properties had no formal first aid 
training, but they managed to care for the people who had succumbed to 
sickness or injury; in fact they became quite adept. Generally as children they 
had learned from their own mothers what to do in most cases but in the worst 
cases the patient was driven to the nearest town that had a doctor. Meningitis 
and scarlet fever were, in the 1950s, serious illnesses difficult to cure, and polio 
was still epidemic. Therefore time was of the essence for a correct diagnosis 
when either a child or adult had limited mobility for no apparent reason or could 
not breath. Dust in the homes was ever present so some people were prone to 
asthma. Driving on the dusty roads in the heat was difficult when distressed. 
Luckily, most of the properties had transceivers which enabled them to send and 
receive telegrams and speak with the Flying Doctor at Alice Springs or Broken 
Hill. However the distance was too far for a plane to come and pick up a 
patient; it was in many respects quicker to drive to the nearest town regardless 
the condition of the roads. Isolation created a self-sufficiency which could 
engender a feeling of satisfaction. 

Plans for a Flying Doctor base situated at Port Augusta began in 1953. The 
site was chosen by the Premier of South Australia, Sir Thomas Playford. Port 
Augusta at this time was the "centre for pastoral and agricultural activity in the 
north of South Australia". The power station was also situated there which 
ensured continuous supply to the base, with an efficient broadcasting transmitter 
built on the seashore. Having a Control Base at Port Augusta not only 
alleviated congestion from the Alice Springs and Broken Hill bases but would 
also "provide a prompt service for the settlers in our own State territory," 
certainly to the Far North North-West pastoral properties. Many of the 
properties of the Far North North-West contain graveyards of men, women and 
children, especially babies, who had died from the lack of prompt medical care 
because of the distance from a doctor. With the establishment of the Royal 



Flying Doctor Service (RFDS) in Port Augusta, medical treatment became 
closer for station women responsible for the health and welfare of the station 
workers. Although the base began transmitting in 1954, the official opening was 
not until July 4th, 1955. 

At the time the service chartered the planes it used for emergency medical 
retrievals, and for a time it was no different at the Port Augusta base. However 
the aerodrome at Port Augusta was not licensed as a landing ground and 
consequent lobbying to the Commonwealth government by the Premier of South 
Australia, Sir Thomas Playford, eventually gave it status. Throughout the day 
the Port Augusta base transmitted sessions for medical problems and telegram 
traffic, beginning at 8 a.m. Other times were 10, 12pm, 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. The 
medical traffic was given priority where the pastoral properties that had a 
medical emergency or problem called in. The properties were given call signs 
after seeking permission from the Wireless Branch of the Post Master's General 
Department (now Australia Post), while the base call sign was VNZ, VNZ3. 
Pernatty's was 8HU (How Uncle then it was changed to Hotel Uniform in the 
60s), under the International Phonetic Alphabet to avoid errors phonetically. 
The Base Director, Mr Graeme Pitts, visited the pastoral properties of the Far 
North North- West to adjust the transceivers that were setup to receive the 
frequencies from Alice Springs and Broken Hill to the Port Augusta frequency. 
As well as enabling the pastoral properties to get in touch with a doctor quickly 
the Flying Doctor Service had another innovation which would allow both the 
women and the men of these properties to provide relief for any sick and injured 
person. It had by the 1950s put together medicine chests for those properties 
that had transceivers regardless of what state they were in. The cost of each 
medicine chest was £12. Within these chests was a booklet entitled "Medical 
Notes for Use by Outposts Attached to Flying Doctor Base Wireless Stations". 
The medicine chest had four trays consisting of 60 items which included 
bandages, swabs, etc., each with a code, while 40 of the items were in the 
'restricted' category. Also in the medicine chest was a body chart. Sections were 
drawn on the body and numbered or lettered to enable the person who was 
advising the doctor on the air the exact position of where the problem lay. The 
doctor would then prescribe the injection or medicine needed by the code 
imprinted on the item and the woman in charge would then carry out the 
necessary duties. Being in control of the locked chest and ordering the 
medicines as needed was done by the women. An order form containing all 
coded items would be sent to the Central Section of the Flying Doctor Service in 
Adelaide with the items sent back the following week. If the control woman 
was away either the husband would be in charge of the chest but if he was 
unavailable the daughter-in-law would do it. The RFDS being based at Port 
Augusta provided a welcome opportunity for outback women to relieve their 
loneliness and isolation. The transceivers enabled women to create their own 
networks. 

Quite a few of the older women on the Far North North- West Outback 



pastoral properties were members of the Country Women's Association 
(C.W.A.). The association began in 1929 in South Australia to cater for rural 
women and their children when they came into a regional centre like Port 
Augusta, or Adelaide. The idea was to provide rest rooms where children could 
be fed and the women had the amenities to make tea or other refreshments. In 
1956 the C.W.A. reached its peak having 14,000 members disbursed among 277 
branches in South Australia. As well as providing relief for rural families 
during the Depression and the droughts the C.W.A. was involved in activities 
supporting the war effort. By involving themselves with the raising of donations 
for equipment for the defence forces, the making of woollen garments and 
being involved in other areas the pastoral women were able to contribute 
towards the emergency. The older women of the pastoral properties again made 
contributions in various ways through the C.W.A. during the Korean War 1950- 
1953, after Australia's involvement became apparent. The worries of Pernatty's 
owner, Walter David French, were clear in 1951 when he wrote, "The New 
Year starts with war clouds looming almost all over the world. Korea especially. 
No one can forecast the Consequences." His wife Agnes would contribute 
money and wool and hand made clothing throughout the war. There were also 
concerns about sons leaving properties to join the army and being deployed into 
the war, however for the majority of the families of the Far North North- West 
pastoral properties the fears were allayed. But many of the younger 
generation of women felt the C.W.A. was the domain of the older women as is 
shown by Eileen Clark's academic work on 'Community Organisations and 
Women's Work', and some were reluctant to join it. As Clark states, 
"Women belonging to traditional organisations tend to be middle-aged or older, 
which reflects the success of such groups." So when the RFDS came to Port 
Augusta it meant that all the women from the Far North North- West Outback 
pastoral properties had an avenue to exploit to their benefit which would help 
banish the isolation and loneliness in a unique way. 

The C.W.A. became interested in on-air sessions for the far flung women 
and the RFDS was happy to oblige so once a month the women on the pastoral 
properties would sit at the transceivers and speak with the C.W.A. people who 
had gathered at the base. A president, treasurer, secretary and members were 
elected thus bringing a sense of belonging to these women. They would try to 
meet physically in Port Augusta at least twice a year. The 'galah' sessions 
allowed women of various properties to make a time with the base to throw 
open the airwaves for a chat with friends or relatives on other properties. They 
could talk about the weather, family and whatever came about as long as 
intimate information was not passed on, so no gossip. The seemingly endless 
miles soon disappeared as new friendships were made and old ones caught up 
on, quicker than the mail. This was possible between the times of the RFDS 
traffic however if a medical emergency came through then the 'galah' session 
ceased. It was also possible for the base to allow chats at night as long as the 
base director was informed. The men too were able to use this time but they 
mostly talked about work. As Harry Hudson states in his book Flynn's Flying 



Doctors, the people of the Far North North- West pastoral properties "use radio 
as a two-way instrument. Although separated by immense distances, these 
[people] have developed a keener community spirit and a more intimate 
interchange of ideas than some suburban dwellers". The women involved 
themselves in the networking functions of fundraisers and morning teas where 
women from many of the properties gathered together. The Red Cross of the Air 
and the Women's Auxiliary of the RFDS provided an outlet for women of the 
outback which urban women took for granted. The RFDS and its radio network 
would also become an innovation for education for the Far North North-West 
children. 

The vast area covered by the Far North North-West of South Australia was 
somewhat diminished by the creation of the RFDS. No longer did parents have 
to drive many miles to take their children for medical treatment. Women again 
created a role as a medic, and the provision of transceivers, with which to 
contact the RFDS had a benefit unthought of. The women could contact each 
other. They created networks with other women which gave them emotional 
support. The RFDS therefore, provided for people in the outback, especially 
women, peace of mind and a sense of not being alone. We, who live close to 
medical help, and social contacts, can only imagine the relief the RFDS brought 
to people of the bush, not only with health care being closer, but the creation of 
the networks women needed. 



Chapter 3 



Education 

"And what a wonderful day this is for all of us! The commencement of the 
Port Augusta School of the Air. " Miss Nancy J Fitch, Headmistress 
Correspondence School at the opening on July 7th 1958. 

In this chapter I intend to illustrate the changes the creation of School of the 
Air brought to women and children in the Far North North- West outback. 
Attitudes to education were curious, male and female education was seen as 
different. Those attitudes had an adverse impact on many women. The 
Correspondence School to which School of the Air was supplementary, was 
supervised on the properties by the mother or governess. They bore the 
responsibility of ensuring work was done. The mothers also had to deal with 
sending their children away to boarding school causing at times, great 
unhappiness. The School of the Air would lead to the expansion of social 
circles, not only for children, but mothers too, thereby lessening the isolation. 

Education was hindered by the isolation of the outback in the 1950s yet 
many women managed to give their children a very good education, although 
Turney et al believed that "Almost everywhere the rural child is educationally 
disadvantaged." Attitudes towards education varied especially from the older 
male members on pastoral properties who had only rudimentary schooling 
which enabled them to read, write and deal with figures. The rural attitude on 
education for males in the 1950s was either a basic primary education, enough 
to keep the books and the diaries of the property, or a primary and secondary 
education. Whichever the choice, on most properties it was expected the male 
was available to work on the property. A university education could be 
considered if the property was wealthy enough to allow ongoing education. 
Most station owners in the 1950s preferred male children, especially the ones 
older than twelve, to return to the property to work, not necessarily as paid 
workers. Consequently, as Gretchen Poiner points out, many women and 
children felt deprived of their education. Not only was it a luxury to have but in 
many ways education was seen as impractical and of having no direct use on the 
pastoral property. It was considered in the 1950s to be a waste of time to 
educate a female. She was destined to be either married and to look after a 
home, husband and children, or as an unmarried assistant on the property. Being 
a governess was a possibility so some sort of education was necessary. It was 
also a legal requirement so primary schooling was a necessity, although before 
World War II children not within a reasonable distance from a school did not 
come under the compulsory attendance clauses of the Education Act 1918. 
Secondary schooling was in the 1950s, a luxury, and a young woman had to 
convince her parents, especially the father that continuing at school would be 
beneficial, particularly to the property. Many young women were to forego 



secondary education, and tertiary education was, almost always, out of the 
question. 

However, the majority of the women on the pastoral properties were 
concerned about the education of their children. During the 1950s as the 
pastoral properties were becoming more efficient and less people intensive, 
children were viewed as extra unpaid hands when needed. It was also the time 
when wool and meat were in demand for overseas trade especially to Britain 
after World War II and stock agents and other companies were offering more 
avenues for income. Also mining companies were opening up the areas building 
towns and bringing people in, so children from the properties were becoming 
involved in an ever increasing cycle of needing to know the world. Therefore 
the women on the Far North North-West pastoral properties made sure that their 
children learnt more than they themselves had done, although it could place 
great strain on the mother-supervisor. "The strain of coping with the role of 
mother, wife and part-time station hand, all simultaneously for years and years 
on end was beyond my capacity," wrote one mother. In addition, as the adult 
women taught they also learnt new things. They would be the ones who would 
persuade their husbands to let the children continue with their schooling while 
the parents or the property, could afford it. It was also seen as a way to 
modernise and to bring new ideas to the property. 

Governesses were in strong demand in the 1950s although many mothers did 
teach their children. However, as the mothers were busy and not be able to give 
the child the time needed for teaching, as shown by Turney et al, in their report 
of 1979, employing a governess was inevitable. These women ranged in age 
from twenty year olds to into the fifties, and from many parts of Australia. The 
main criteria was that they fit in with the family and could teach, although some 
governesses were forbidden to talk to the station hands for fear of relationships 
developing. Governesses also had to deal with isolation and needed to bear in 
mind that contact with people other than those of the station was not necessarily 
frequent. One young, new governess reported the shock she received when she 
realised how isolated she was going to be. "Coming from a farming family I did 
have some idea of isolation, but this [the vast distances] was a culture shock to 
me". Mrs Ina Morton had come from her family's farm near Cleve, having 
gone to primary school at Yadnarie (which no longer exists), and went to the 
Norwood Girls High School, boarding with a family for several years. She 
became a governess to support herself and her daughter, arriving at Pernatty on 
the 24th January 1953 to teach the youngest son of Walter and Mildred French, 
Graham. She remained on Pernatty until end of 1954. She taught at several other 
pastoral properties until she came back to Pernatty Station as Mrs Colin French 
on 27th February 1957. She continued to teach her daughter Beth, 
correspondence lessons until 1963 when Beth attended high school in Port 
Augusta. However there were a number of governesses employed by Ina 
between 1957 and 1963, and they were expected to fit within the family unit. 
Teaching was paramount but helping with the laundry and washing the dishes 



as well as keeping one's own room tidy was expected. Pernatty and the 
outstation of Yeltacowie had three governesses at the same time in the year 
1957, as the McDonald family of Yeltacowie had two children doing 
correspondence lessons, as were Graham and Beth. Governesses and mothers 
had difficulty teaching the children when shearing time came, as the male 
children especially wanted to help muster the sheep, or join in the branding and 
castration of cattle. Graham French, who had read about American Cowboys 
eating the removed testicles as 'Prairie Oysters' decided to do the same. He was 
not impressed! Compromises were made to ensure that lessons were done either 
over the weekends or later in the afternoon. It is quite possible that the 
governesses did not mind the compromise as they too could watch the activities, 
entertainment was at a premium on outback stations. 

The Correspondence School in Adelaide arose from a request from a number 
of outback families in 1917 who wanted their children to receive some 
education. They were too far from any available school for daily lessons while 
the alternative was to send them to boarding schools in Adelaide, or to board 
with relatives in various towns. After two years of voluntarily sending and 
marking lessons, teachers became salaried to the official Correspondence 
School along with clerical assistants and a headmaster. By the 1950s the 
curriculum followed the mainstream syllabus but lessons were made within a 
rural or country theme for better comprehension by the children. Fortnightly sets 
consisted of lessons for spelling, dictation, arithmetic, geography, English, 
poetry, composition, reading and history. Each fortnight the lessons done by the 
child was sent back to the school for marking, comment and corrections. The 
pupil's work was generally supervised in the home by mothers who received 
instructions about procedures. The turn around between completion and being 
returned to the child and governess was two weeks. The teachers were aware 
that each completed set was eagerly awaited. Gold stars were given for work 
well done; comments to the mother or governess on how the child was doing, 
and any queries needed to be dealt with by the teacher were included in that 
particular set. Visiting the Correspondence School was a highlight for the 
child, and a form of social interaction for the mother. Often when Ina went to 
Gawler to visit her parents she and Beth visited their teacher Mr Leahy. It was 
not just one single teacher one saw, for most of the teachers would want to join 
in. It was like a close knit family. The teachers would be told by the outback 
children, governesses and mothers if a death occurred, or there was illness or 
accidents happened, or even news of holidays, and it was commented upon in 
the correspondence. When Beth was in the Adelaide Children's Hospital, the 
Deputy Headmistress, Miss Pomeroy, and Mr Leahy visited her for a chat. 
This would engender a sense of belonging, something all children need. 

With the commencement of the School of the Air (SOTA), at the Port 
Augusta RFDS base on the 7th July 1958, correspondence lessons were given 
another dimension, in that mothers and governesses had instant access to a 
teacher. Thirty-five children were enrolled in seven grades, and with distances 



from Port Augusta ranging from 60 to 500 miles, the children could be heard 
clearly over the 20 watt transceivers that the pastoral properties now had. 
South Australia was the first state to use these portable radio transceivers. They 
were available to everyone and children could receive air lessons who normally 
would not be part of the Royal Flying Doctor network. The isolation that the 
women on the properties dealt with daily again became less, as interaction with 
Miss Pat Brown, the original Air teacher, was closer than the ones from the 
Correspondence School. However, it was not the end of the Correspondence 
School as the sets were still dealt with, the teachers were still an integral part of 
the system. What SOTA gave was personal contact with both the child and 
whoever was teaching that child, mother or governess. This gave women 
another outlet for interaction with an adult who was not involved with station 
work, therefore expanding her social circle. It also gave mothers or governesses 
the opportunity to speak with each other about school work. More important, it 
gave children experiences they had not had. One mother reminisced how she 
had friends at school, in the neighbourhood and cousins. "My daughter hasn't 
another girl of her age within a two hundred kilometre radius of our isolated 
home. She enjoys the contact which she has with other children through 
SOTA". Another mother, while finding the sessions on air time consuming, 
believed that "the social expertise gained from this daily contact with the 
outside world [was] invaluable". 



Conclusion 



The enormous area of Far North North- West South Australia created great 
isolation for women. A great many managed to overcome that isolation and 
created networks, long before the advent of computers and satellites. They 
managed to circumvent the unspoken rules and complexities of the rural 
ideology. Humankind is a largely social animal and the need to live in some sort 
of harmony gave impetus to the ways to combat the extreme isolation. 

Many women who lived and worked on the pastoral properties established 
strong roles for themselves. The women's domain was in the home and the 
station owner's wife was in charge of the food stores and commodities. This 
was not as in an urban house, but on a station which could employ up to fifty 
people who were dependent upon the supplies available, and were many hours 
away from towns. This position gave a woman a sense of worth and importance. 
She was responsible, not only for the household, but also for the social and 
emotional well-being of those who lived and worked on the station, almost a 
personnel manager cum counsellor. 

Women on stations created their own small networks within the sphere of the 
station. The need for female companionship led to picnics and visits to 
outstations to which even the Aboriginal women and girls were invited. 
Vehicles were becoming more commonplace and women, especially the 
younger ones, were beginning to drive. They would go to the 'Tea and Sugar' 
train, a greatly anticipated weekly visit which itself became a social occasion. 

The lack of modern amenities was another trial of isolation and women 
depended on kerosene refrigerators and a power generator to provide light and 
power. As the properties became more technical the life became a fraction 
easier, however, the generator was usually turned off early and lamps were the 
order of the night. Only properties close to power sources had mains electricity 
and a great many were too far away for access to the electricity grid and women, 
and their families, had to manage. 

The advent of the Royal Flying Doctor Service (RFDS) was to give women 
of the outback in the 1950s a safety net, a degree of self sufficiency, and a 
feeling of self worth. The distances between the stations made it difficult for 
women to be socially active with other women. For urban born women, working 
on stations demanded a great deal of adjustment. The shop, doctor or hospital 
was not just round the corner. Medical help was a long way away, and while 
many women were quite adept at giving medical care, the establishment of the 
RFDS made emergency treatment much closer. The transceivers used to 
contact the RFDS became an avenue for women to create even larger networks. 



The 'galah' sessions enabled women to speak with friends and relatives and 
make new friendships. The women were able to develop a keen community 
spirit and had access to an outlet urban women took for granted. The RFDS 
provided close health care, peace of mind and a sense of not being alone. 

The transceivers used by the RFDS created another way for those in the 
outback to expand their social circle and lessen their isolation. The School of the 
Air (SOTA), which used the same air waves the RFDS used, was to give 
children a personal contact with a teacher. Children could, if they wished, get a 
decent education, however, they had had no widespread social interaction with 
any other than their immediate families. With the SOTA, the interaction with 
others lessened the isolation, and gave children experiences they had never had 
before. Contact with the outside world was invaluable. For women, interaction 
with an adult other than those on the station helped lessen the feeling of being 
alone. 

While the advent of SOTA and RFDS reduced isolation for women, it did 
not end it. The 1950s had emerged from the shadows of World War II. The 
pastoral properties of the Far North North-West went from an era where they 
had much political influence with the South Australian government, to having to 
make way for the manufacturing sector. It is against this background that 
women on pastoral properties began adopting various avenues to combat 
isolation. 

Finding written work concerning women from the Far North North-West 
pastoral properties from the 1950s has been a difficult, almost impossible task. 
Much has been written about women in New South Wales, Queensland and 
Victoria, and about the Kidman Empire on the Eastern side of the Flinders 
Ranges. But the women from the Far North North-West of South Australia in 
the 1950s do not exist except in books about men written by men, with women 
as adjuncts. Work concerning rural women have been written in the late 1980s, 
1990s and early 2000. Some were written from a feminist point of view, such as 
Gretchen Poiner, while others by Margaret Alston and Kerry James in 
particular, were far more useful. These works, however, were written several 
decades after the time period dealt with in this thesis, and, in my view, are not 
pertinent to the time. However, there were points raised by most authors studied 
which are pertinent both to the 1950s, and today. 

That country living was somehow better was, and is a commonly held belief. 
Poiner points out the presumption of innocence and better living in isolated rural 
areas. She also wrote of the reluctance to allow women to drive and how it was 
unheard of for a man to be driven by a woman, unless incapacitated, and how it 
was the job of younger sons to drive his parents into town. 

The difficulty that young women had in asserting herself into an already 
established environment and eventually becoming, and feeling undervalued as a 



person was dealt with by Shirley Gould. While Kerry James believed that men 
were only interested in the running of the property, and that the partnership, 
usually exclusively men, decided where the money was spent. Ken Dempsey 
commented upon the invisibility of some women on isolated properties where 
some men did not consider women's opinions as pertinent. Lyla Coorey 
revealed that many women who wished to leave the property they were on, but 
were unable to for various reasons, and how others, unable to cope with the 
isolated station life, would be taken to the nearest towns where relatives could 
be of assistance. 

Living on an isolated pastoral property was a man's domain in the 1950s, 
and most authors studied have agreed with this. However, what they have not 
done is demonstrated how many women on isolated properties ensured their 
domination over the homestead, the female staff and the stores and 
commodities, by making themselves as indispensable as it was possible to be. 
They healed, they educated, and the majority of pastoral women had the 
knowledge and the ability to keep a property running smoothly, and many men 
respected the decisions made by these women, especially if it had anything to do 
with the property, or with their own well being. Male systems were obviously in 
place, as Poiner, Coorey and James in particular have pointed out, but the 
majority of the women on pastoral properties knew just how to manipulate the 
system and form their own small networks to improve their lifestyle. 

Making a network among the women on a property helped the women with 
the mechanisms to cope with isolation and when the RFDS and SOTA began 
those mechanisms burst into bigger networks encompassing most of the women 
on pastoral properties in the Far North North-West of South Australia in the 
1950s. Most of the women on the isolated properties were conservative. The 
older women had been through the Great Depression and World War II and 
expectations of better years needed to be put to one side. However, these 
women had a bond with other women living on the stations, or, if she were the 
only female on the property was respected by the males. Women's Liberation 
was not a well-known theory in the 1950s and feminists need to show empathy 
with the women of the time. Reading of a time when women were seen as 
objects can cause anger, but that was then and all the polemics cannot change it. 

Of course women of the outback in South Australia felt the isolation, but 
most coped, and enjoyed their own company when they had to. A good number 
of those women would not trade their homes for one in town, unless there was a 
health problem, or children had to go to school and there was nowhere for them 
to board. The total isolation experienced by many women is a difficult concept 
for the uninitiated to grasp, however, it is what a person does to cope with it that 
is important. Living on a pastoral property in the 1950s was not dull, there was 
too much to do for the majority of women. South Australia, in the 1950s, was on 
the cusp of change, and pastoral properties in the Far North North-West would 



be involved in that change. Isolation did not disappear, but it became 
manageable. 

While the size of the outback created isolation, women created networks and 
developed their own unique, indispensable roles on the stations. Most, made the 
best of what was available and created their own social circles in whatever ways 
they could. They were not selfless heroines, just ordinary women doing what 
they had to. 
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